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important sections of ^British opinion they have been
regarded not as steps taken to ensure an ultimate
firmer stand, but as the definite abandonment of
things which have ceased to be worth defending;
surrenders which have taken place because we are
in two minds as to whether the defeat of the enemy
would be really a good thing or not. It is this feature
in our retreat which is as important as the retreat itself.
It has been led by those political groups who hereto-
fore have taken an especial pride in the defence of the
Empire, those whom one might term the Old Guard
of Imperialism, As each surrender has taken place
there has been positive rejoicing on the part of this
'old guard', publicly expressed satisfaction. A new
John Bull has come into being. Surrenders which
before the War would have been described by the
British Imperialist as acts of supine treachery are now
applauded and welcomed. The naval, military or
strategic difficulties may explain the retreat, but
hardly the jubilation.1
This fact is also important because on such a 'mood'
in public opinion depends largely the way it reads
"facts, the conclusions it draws from them. And in
politics opinions about the facts are more important
than the facts themselves, since it is upon our opinions
that we act* In one state of mind or feeling, a nation
will draw from a given event conclusions as to policy
i A Balkan statesman whose knowledge of English is colloquial
remarked to me on one occasion: That you should retire gracefully
whenever your bottom is kicked is perhaps explainable. But why these
Press rejoicings every time the operation is repeated?'